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TYPES OF MOTHERHOOD IN THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


M OTHERHOOD holds a certain place of its own in the Old Testa- 
ment writings, and is the more emphasized because of the special 
longing of Hebrew women to be the mothers of sons. 

Some of these mothers, whose story, or rather whose sons’ story, is 
important to the history, are treated minutely enough to have a distinct 
personality of their own. Others there are, not always mentioned even 
by name, yet concerning whom a word or two is given, enough to suggest 
their story and to link them to us by the bonds of a common humanity. 

Two of them, Rachel and Hannah, are specially mentioned as being 
greatly beloved of their husbands. First there was Rachel, whose 
beauty and grace inspired such a depth of attachment in Jacob, the 
faultiness of whose character was redeemed by his visions of angels and 
his love for Rachel. That love was passed on to and concentrated 
in the child she left him, for she was an instance of a mother who loses 
her own life for her child’s, and leaves it to take henceforth her place in the 
father’s affection. ‘And it came to pass, as her soul was in departing 
(for she died), that she called his name Benoni: but his father called 
him Benjamin.’ And he said, ‘If mischief befall him, then shall ye 
bring down my gray hairs with sorrow to the grave.’ With Hannah, as 
with Rachel, the Hebrew woman’s longing for a ‘man-child’ was a con- 
suming passion, and each of them was further aggravated by the taunts 
of a rival who could proudly say 


‘ All women are not mothers of a boy, 
Though they live twice the length of my whole life.’ 


For all this even her husband’s love could not compensate Hannah. 
‘Am not I better to thee than ten sons?’ said Elkanah ; yet still she re- 
mained ‘a woman of a sorrowful spirit.’ Her character is very clearly 
touched in the little that is told of her. A sweet devoutness and humility 
breathe through her every word and action, from the time when she bears 
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with patience Peninnah’s unkindness and the mistaken blame of the 
undiscerning priest, to the time when gently, yet with a certain quiet 
triumph, she brings her most precious gift, her only son, and gives him » 
‘unto the Lord, contenting herself henceforward with an unobtrusive, 
self-denying place in his life. ; ; 

But for a picture of pure home happiness and affection there is nothing 
more beautiful than the story told in the book of Ruth. Naomi and Ruth 
stand alone among the Old Testament women as the one instance of 
mother and daughter ; for Ruth, the son’s wife, took so entirely the place 
of a daughter in Naomi’s life and heart that we naturally think of them 
‘as illustrating that close and beautiful tie. Here we have youth and age 
joined together in mutual helpfulness. The bowed figure of the sorrow- 
ing Naomi, entering the gates of Bethlehem, the home of her youth, so 
altered herself by age and misfortune as to be scarcely recognised by her 
old friends, was supported by the presence of a loving daughter by her 
side; while to Ruth, who in the loneliness of a strange land doubtless 
longed for her old home and her own people, and sometimes ‘stood in 
tears amid the alien corn,’ the protecting affection of the older woman 
proved a stay and comfort. Naomi throughout showed herself motherly 
and unselfish ; and that the family life altogether had been of the highest 
kind is abundantly proved by her words to Ruth and Orpah when the 
three tender-hearted women were faced with the sorrow of parting. ‘The 
Lord deal kindly with you, as ye have dealt with the dead, and with me.’ 
Happy the members of any family who can give or receive such a testi- 
mony when death has broken the home circle. 

In contrast to this picture of family happiness is the story of the 
treachery of Rebekah and Jacob. Here was a house divided against 
itself, in which the mother, ambitious for her favourite child, and deter- 
mined to get the best for him, if not by fair means then by foul, encouraged 
him to plot against his own father and brother, taking advantage of the 
blindness of the one and the absence of the other. This is an instance of 
a mother’s devotion destroying her sense of justice, of that love which 
weakens its own nobility by descending to meanness for the sake of the 
loved one. Thus do the deepest feelings and joys of life contain its 
greatest temptations. Many are the mothers who have sinned to gain 
their heart’s desire for their children. A somewhat similar example is in 
the story of Sarah and Hagar, where the springs of family life were 
poisoned by bitter jealousy and spite, each mother passionately desiring 
the first place for her son. One’s sympathies go naturally with the foreign 
slave whose mistress ‘dealt hardly’ with her, whose son was disinherited 
after being looked upon as his father’s heir, and whose only friend was 
‘the lad.’ Sarah and Isaac, mistress and heir of a rich man’s household, 
—Hagar and Ishmael in the wilderness, alone in the world with every 
man’s hand against them,—these were fit beginnings for the life of pros- 
perous ease and the free wild life of the desert which were respectively in 
store for the two lads, in whose later history the nature of their mothers 
was thus somewhat reflected,—Sarah, imperious and beautiful, Hagar, 
full of fierce, hot passion, quick revulsion of feeling, and religious instinct. 

In the second book of Samuel there is recorded a story of treachery 
and bloodshed which, however, leads up to a climax that has inspired both 
poet and painter. Such a scene can scarcely be pourtrayed in a picture’ 
without being made too gruesome, but tell it in a few simple words and 
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the pathos is uppermost. ‘The king took the two sons of Rizpah.. . 
and the five sons of Michal, . . . and they hanged them in the hill before 
the Lord: and they fell all seven together, and were put to death in the 
days of harvest, in the first days, in the beginning of barley harvest. And 
Rizpah, the daughter of Aiah, took sackcloth, and spread it for her upon 
the rock, from the beginning of harvest until water dropped upon them 
out of heaven, and suffered neither the birds of the air to rest on them by 
day, nor the beasts of the field by night.’ A lonely watch by the dead 
has always something weird about it, even with the most soothing sur- 
roundings ; here was death in its most ghastly form with actual danger 
added; yet through the long hot summer days and through the lonely 
nights the solitary woman watched, a type of the physical courage which 
can dare anything for love’s sake. The fierce passion of the Eastern 
mother made her a fit match for the hungry birds and beasts of prey. 
No trouble, no danger was too great to be undergone, in order to protect 
from indignity. the bodies of the sons she had borne. Her story will 
waken sympathy in every loving soul to whom use and wont have made 
precious the body which enshrined a beloved spirit and which therefore 
must never be approached but with reverent touch. So the women felt 
who ‘prepared spices and ointments’ for their master, and Joseph of 
Arimathea who begged the body that he might lay it in ‘his own new 
tomb.’ 

It is strange how custom affects the feelings with regard to such 
matters, since the fate from which Rizpah fought to save her scns and 
which she regarded with such horror is the chosen method of the Parsees 
for the disposal of the dead. What is done among us in the darkness of 
the grave they leave to be carried on aloft and out of sight on the Towers 
of Silence. 

This faithful keeping of the beloved dead is touchingly suggested in 
the old English song, ‘The Three Ravens,’— 

There were three ravens sat on a tree, 
They were as black as black might be, 
And one of them said to his mate, 

‘Where shall we our breakfast take ?’ 


Oh! down, alas, in yon green field, 
A knight lies slain beneath his shield, 
His faithful hounds are at his feet, 
So well do they their master keep. 


His eager hawks about him fly, 

There’s not a bird dare venture nigh. 
But down there came a fallow doe, 

She was his love you well might know. 
She lifted up his knightly head, 

She kissed his wounds that were so red, 
So tenderly her lord she bore, 

Where he might rest for evermore. 


She buried him before the prime, 
She died herself, ere evensong time. 
Now every man pray God may send 
Such hawks, such hounds, and such a friend,’ 
There is also the touching story of the Shunammite woman to whom 
the gift of a child was more precious than to ‘be spoken for to the king,’ 
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and for whom the light of her life went out when ‘he sat on her knees 
till noon, and then died.’ How calmly, with what a brave self-control, 
she bore herself when the end came. Doubtless during the hours of sus- 
pense she had arranged her plans, and now without wasting time or 
words she turned unhesitatingly to the friend who had sojourned with 
her to such purpose. There is great character in this woman,—capable, 
large-hearted, well-to-do and hospitable withal, reticent and very dignified. 
In each scene in which she appears she is perfect mistress of herself and 
of the occasion. Only once did she break down, when the strain of the 
journey was over and she saw before her the man upon whose power her 
future happiness depended; then indeed her composure gave way, ‘and 
the man of God said, Let her alone; for her soul is stirred within her.’ 
But when Elisha sought to repay her hospitality with social advance- 
ment; when she ‘stood in the door’ while he promised the fulfilment of 
her greatest wish; when she gave orders to her servant, and helped in 
the preparations for her journey; and when she finally ‘bowed herself to 
the ground, and took up her son, and went out,’ she was alike possessed 
by that quiet dignity and reserve which belonged to her. 

The unnamed mother of Moses must not be forgotten, with her pure 
joy and pride in the ‘goodly child, and her successful manceuvring for 
his safety; nor that same babe’s foster mother, whose heart he won so 
quickly, the princess of whom we know nothing more than this incident 
tells, but who, whether she was a mother herself or not, is worthy to be 
ranked among them for the true motherly instinct which prompted her to 
rescue the babe, and which proved itself no passing fancy since she took 
him for her son when he was grown. 

Nor should we omit that mother so nearly defrauded of the possession 
of her own child and made famous by the judgment of Solomon on her 
behalf, 

Then there are the idealized mothers of poetry,—Deborah, the 
‘mother in Israel,’ to whom they came for judgment; the mother of 
Sisera, who ‘looked out at a window, and cried through the lattice’ for 
the murdered son whose chariots were ‘long in coming’; and Rachel, 
the typical mother of the race, whose voice was heard upon the heights 
in lamentation and bitter weeping, refusing to be comforted because of 
the children who ‘ were not.’ 

There are many tender passages in which a mother’s love is used as a 
type. In the second part of the book of Isaiah, the sorrows of Jerusalem 
are pourtrayed under the figure of a woman bereft of her children, and 
the coming back of the exiles as the return of children to their mother’s 
home. The same writer says of Jehovah, ‘As one whom his mother 
comforteth, so will I comfort you’; and again, ‘Zion said, the Lord hath 
forsaken me, and my Lord hath forgotten me. Can a woman forget her 
sucking child, that she should not have compassion on the son of her 
womb? yea, they may forget, yet will I not forget thee.’ 

ELLEN M. CREAK.- 


Whene’er a noble deed is wrought, 
Whene’er is spoken a noble thought, 
Our hearts, in glad surprise, 
To higher levels rise.—Long fellow. 
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PAPERS ON THE BOOK OF PSALMS. 


IV.—PSALM C. 


I COULD almost believe that this Psalm was chosen to occupy this 

central place in the treasury of sacred song which we call the Book 
of Psalms, because it enshrines in its few verses the main note of the 
collection. The note is Praise—praise of the Highest’ Good, and 
praise of Him, not only because He is the centre of power, but 
of Righteousness, Mercy and Truth. And He is the source of these 
mighty qualities, not only for the universe, but for man, who is so bound 
up with Him, that we are his, and He is ours, that we are his sheep and 
He our Shepherd. Even in the penitential and mournful Psalms, that 
note is the final one. Almost without exception their piteous praying 
passes into praise, into the joy of union with God. This then was 
thought to be the highest religious state—higher far than prayer—the 
state of conscious communion with the Omnipotent source of all good- 
ness, and exalted joy therein. 

And, indeed, it would be well if this idea were more realised now by 
religious persons, and had been in the past more foremost in religions. 
Prayer is needful and natural, nay, it is, when nobly conceived, and acted 
on, the expression of the whole spiritual life ; but it is plain that when 
that part of it which is petition for forgiveness, or for release from pain 
and sorrow, is made its only or its main utterance, its tendency is to wrap 
us up in ourselves, and so, through a part of the religious life, to arrive at 
an eminence of irreligion. And this kind of selfishness, both in persons 
and churches, has been a frequent end of religious life over-ridden by the 
excess of the habit of prayer. We need to balance that by praise, for 
praise is the expression of loss of self, and of the joy that accompanies 
that loss. When we are ravished beyond ourselves by beauty, by the 
glory of the universe, by the triumph of moral will over temptation, by the 
triumph of love in human martyrdom for a worthy cause, by some high 
spiritual imagination which has transfigured our life—and by all, folded 
up into one in our idea of God, and in our love of Jesus Christ,—our self 
is nowhere ; it is drowned ; and the joy of that loss adds itself to the joy 
in the things seen or contemplated. Then this double joy cannot be 
silent. Its outburst is praise, such praise as fills this Psalm, an infinitely 
higher thing—were it the true expression of a constant temper of soul— 
than any prayer. } i Oe ; ; Paend 

That being the genesis of praise, it is plain that it means also free- 
dom. Our true slave-masters are desires and sorrows and unrests; and 
most of our prayers, as long as we cannot mix Praise with Prayer, are the 
expression to God of the slavery that we are in, of the bitter craving we 
have for happiness. Where, on the contrary, it 1s our blessed fate to be 
swept beyond craving by admiration, love, or majesty, we know what 
liberty means. All chains have fallen from the spirit, we feel our 
power to fly beyond the flaming walls of the universe, into the infinite, 
beyond all space, where God extends—that infinite unknown which shall 
for ever nobly kindle our enraptured curiosity. Yes, he who can, even 
for a moment, wash his heart clean of cravings, he is free; and so 
strange and glorious is the sense of freedom—in this world where each of 
us sits for the greater part of his life in his own little prison—that when 
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we have it, our whole nature bursts into Praise, and while we have it, ’tis 
higher than all Prayer. 

Again, Prayer, though it ought to be collective, tends ever more and 
more to become individual. We ought not to lose in it the sense of all 
mankind, of our collective hopes, joys, pains and duties ; but the fact is 
that we do lose that sense, and Prayer, unless it is supplemented by an- 
other temper in us, makes us or tends to make us more individualistic 
than we ought to be. The proper supplement to Prayeris Praise! Praise 
is by its very nature collective. It loves to be,the voice ofall. It seeks 
the joy, the thrill, the united feeling of great crowds, of men of all nations 
and tongues and classes. Rich and poor, learned and unlearned, dissolve 
their distinctions in it. In prayer, we each desire to receive—in praise 
we all outpour ourselves. We lose our several personalities in the per- 
sonality of the whole. It is not even the cry of collectivism which is 
expressed in Praise—‘All for One and One for All’—something of the 
satisfaction of personal wants clings even to that. Itis—‘One in All, and 
All in One.” When the dream even of that idea being realised passes 
through the mind—the whole of Being rushes into Praise. There is no 
other voice for it; and when we catch even the chord of that Praise- 
music, we know how much more lofty it is than any Prayer. 

Lastly—on this contrast—Prayer, when it is thought of as personal, 
naturally keeps us too much within the imagination of ceaseless variety ; 
that unnumbered variety of human craving which created Polytheism— 
each desire or class of desires making its own God to satisfy it—and we 
need to add to the idea of variety that of a unity in which all the varieties 
are held and reconciled. Praise is one of the natural forms in which the 
idea of an underlying unity of Nature and human nature is expressed— 
a unity which we finally embody in the thought of one God. As many 
men, so many desires; as many desires, so many prayers ; and every 
desire and every prayer is different from all the rest. 

There is indeed a variety greater even than that of the natural world, 
though every blade of grass from the beginning of green things has been 
unique. It is the variety of the thoughts and desires, and woes and joys, 
of men and women. With every one of them, while any conception of 
God existed, there has been linked a prayer,—and when we think of that, 
then the vast complexity, the infinitely interwoven variety of the whole, 
amazes thought, and perplexes feeling into despair. But as, in natural 
science, we turn perplexed and confused with the multitudinous variety 
and crowd of things, inorganic and organic, to the few laws in which all 
are at one ; as we turn from the frigid infinities of space, sown with un- 
countable stars, and from the drop of water as thickly populated as 
London, to the few quiet ideas in obedience to which they all move and 
live—to the One idea which we dimly see, in which all their varieties are 
correlated—so we turn now from the infinite wants and prayers of men to 
the few thoughts that rule them all; to Man himself, conceived of as one 
Being, as having one Nature, as meeting in unity on the ground of one 
worship, one need of love and loving, one moral sense, one purpose, one 
passion for truth—and then to Him, the ineffable unity, who is man’s 
single source and his single end, and in that thought, comforted and up- 
lifted, discard variety for unity, complexity for simplicity ; and feeling the 
singleness of Being are so rejoiced that it is as it were the sound of : 
trumpets in us, singing hallelujah, why then—that is a mighty change of 
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view; it fills the heart with awe and unity. In truth it is a noble and 
glorious hour! We may not often know its nobleness, but when we do 
we know how far beyond all prayer is praise. 

These were certainly the thoughts of the Psalmist when he composed 
this Psalm, or, rather, when this Psalm composed itself within him, and 
afterwards rushed into its form. But the last thought—the unity of all 
Nature and Man in praise before God—all multitudes of all the earth 
breaking into one song—this especially was in his mind. - And the 
simplicity and the majesty of the motive are very great. See, too, how 
short the song is, short because of the necessary absence of complexity in 
the thought. There is this singleness, this oneness, in absolute praise. 
Even in music, the themes of the best choric outbursts of praise are of 
extraordinary simplicity and unity. 

The first thing the Poet sees here is all the lands of the earth, all 
serving God with gladness, all singing before Him. It is an astonishing 
cry of universality on the lips of an exclusive Jew, and not till he has 
made it, does he condescend to speak of his own people. This is the 
Power of praise—overflowing the heart—to lift even a Jew whose 
passionate and exclusive nationalism has never ceased, above national 
prejudice. The uplifting Spirit of Praise bore him beyond the limits 
of his common life into the universal, and he realised the spiritual union 
of all nations and tongues before One Father. It is the ground-tone, the 
mother-passion of the Psalm, and the history of the use of this great song 
bears out what I say. There is no religious body which has not used it— 
there is scarcely a Christian tongue into which it has not been turned as a 
hymn. When we chaunt it as a Psalm, when we sing it as a hymn, we are 
singing in tune, and in thought, with men and women over a space of more 
than two thousand years, with the same passion which thrilled in the 
hearts of uncounted millions of men, women, and children, from the east 
and from the west, from the north and from the south, before and after 
Christ, in every circumstance and feeling of human life, in vast cities and 
tiny villages, in dreadful wars and gentle peace,—we are clasped in it, as 
we sing, to the breast of all Humanity, and to Him in whom all Humanity 
is hidden as a fountain ina hill. In it, we realize that we are one, that 
all religious differences are as nothing to our unity, that all our wars and 
enmities are but waves on the surface of an infinite ocean which is in its 
depths at peace. Would that we all were gathered, consciously, into that 
Unity, and felt it as the ground of life—felt not the multitudinous 
passions and desires which make the action of petition, and in which we 
are conscious of our self,—but the one ennobling sense of joy and song of 
gladness, in which ourself is lost in ravishment, in which we cannot hold 
our voice from crying—‘ O, be joyful in the Lord, all ye lands, serve the 
Lord with gladness and come before his presence with a song.’ 

But, then, the question seems to come—Is this ravishment noble, has 
it worthy grounds? I might answer that by saying that the utter loss of 
self—true self-forgetfulness, which is, properly speaking, ravishment—can 
never take place except for the noblest and best things; that there is no 
such thing as ravishment, as utter loss of self, in that which is base and 
wrong. That is the very truth. But the writer of the song himself 
supplies the foundation of his joy. It is his conception of God, and his 
belief in the reality behind the conception. And the conception and faith 
are entirely noble ; enough, if we believed them, to lift our whole life over 
sorrow, pain, trial and death into eternal delight. 
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The early conception of the Jewish God was not a source of joy, nor 
of noble thought. He was the greatest only among many gods ; He was 
jealous, exclusive, capricious, passionate, violent, imperialist ; and many 
immoral ways, such as belong to savage and rude peoples, were attributed 
to Him. Almost the only morality he demanded was a social, not a 
personal morality. But little Praise could fall to his lot, and but little 
joy belong to his worship. 

Here—and the Psalm cannot therefore be an early one—the concep- 
tion is altogether different. He is One and absolute. That mighty 
thought of Monotheism—to which science is painfully feeling, through 
experiment, its way—is here entirely formed, and there is no loftier thought 
in the universe of intellect and feeling. It is on the wings of this vast 
thought of One God that he is carried away, above his national prejudice, 
to see all nations and lands worshipping God with gladness—(the great 
solitary thoughts of the universe have this power of dissolving prejudice) 
that is, he is carried away into the thought of all men being ome. The 
idea of God being One is certain to have as its legitimate child the idea 
of the oneness of humanity. These two thoughts, then, were his—Unity 
of God— Unity of Man. 

Then, after that, as the centre of the song, is the joyful thought of 
God’s personal care of his people. Having rejoiced in the universal, it is 
not then unworthy to rejoice in the special care of God—not unworthy of 
the Psalmist’s time. For us Christian folk, it would not be right to think 
that God was more the God of England than of savage lands, but we 
cannot demand that larger view from a Jew of this time. But the writer 
turned naturally to his own people. ‘Be sure He is the Lord our God. 
He hath made us—He is ours. We are his people and the sheep of his 
pasture.’ 

The specialized element we cast aside; it is not permanent neither 
in historical nor in religious life; but what remains is the conception of 
tenderness, almost of Fatherhood in God. The fierce Jehovah has dis- 
appeared. God is a Shepherd—watching, guarding, looking after the 
wants of his sheep—bringing them to sweet pastures. ‘We are his,’ 
thinks the writer, ‘He is ours. This is the permanent, this is the 
thought of God which Jesus developed, strengthened, and made, as it 
were, a new fibre in the heart of Man. Everything which lessens it is 
doomed to die, as everything which increases it is certain to live. Part 
of the progress of Humanity lies deep in the growth of universal tender- 
ness, and the first need for such growth is that God should be conceived 
not as the early Jehovah, but as the Father of Jesus—as the Shepherd of 
the Psalmist. 

This, then, is another part of the Idea of God, which thrilled the 
writer into the impassioned praise of this Psalm. Therefore, he cries 
‘Enter into his gates with thanksgiving, and into his courts with praise.’ 

But, then,—so logical is passion, when it is pure, being then, as it 
really is, the fine flower of thought—the writer knows that all tender- 
ness must be coincident with righteousness and truth ; that otherwise it 
slips into folly, or injures those it loves: and that, if God be perfectly 
conceived, his love must sit hand in hand with his righteousness, and be 
the outward expression of absolute goodness. And that is true. True © 
Love is the outward shape of Truth and Righteousness. This is a 
truth before which a thousand falsehoods tumble into ruin—all those 
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falsehoods which have injured the life of mankind by doctrines which 
made God Love and set aside his Righteousness, or which made God 
Righteousness and set aside his Love. 

It is thus he ends—‘ For the Lord is good—his mercy is everlasting, 
and his truth endureth from generation to generation.’ Everlastingness, 
Eternity—this is the last element thrown into the crucible in which the 
Jewish thought of God is formed for Praise. Amidst this shifting, 
changing world, amid the generations which fall one after another like 
corn before the reaping of Death— if Joy and Gladness, Love and Praise 
are to endure, He from whom we come must be eternal, immortal, the 
unchangeable beneath all change, the everliving under all death—and 
we must be in Him, his sheep, his own, partakers of his immortal Being, 

STOPFORD A. BROOKE. 


LATTER-DAY RELIGIOUS PIONEERS. 
II.—CHARLES KINGSLEY, 


HARLES KINGSLEY was, in his way, ‘not one, but all men’s 
epitome.’ Preacher and poet, reformer and priest, novelist and 
commentator, naturalist and dreamer of dreams,—he seemed to have a 
commission from Nature and the soul to shew forth the manifoldness of 
human life, when inspired by faith in the divineness of all things. 

He was born June 12th, 1819, at Holne, near Dartmoor, and readers of 
his books do not need to be told that he was a true son of the west. He 
came ofa chivalrous line—was a fighter by descent, on the male side, though 
tongue and pen sufficed him. His father, though a country clergyman, 
loved sport, and had other tastes which made him more (and less) than a 
parson; but his mother was extraordinarily gifted, and lived to a great 
age, never ceasing to mould his life in certain beneficent ways. Her 
father, a West Indian judge, woke up the passion for travel by his glow- 
ing pictures of tropical scenery, and Charles early manifested the tastes 
and preferences which afterwards grew with his growth. When the 
living of Clovelly fell to his father’s lot, and the family settled down to 
Devonshire life, it became the boy’s delight to carry the game-bag, and 
ride a pony, as well as to rove about the beach, and study the habits of 
the fisher-folk. ' 

School-life at Bristol followed, and there he received (as he long after- 
wards told a Bristol audience) his ‘first lesson in “Social Science,”’ as it 
came to be called ; for the Riots broke out, and swords were drawn, and 
much suffering drove men and women wild. Even the common life of 
the Clovelly ‘fishers’ was full of the raw material of tragedy, one day to 
break out in lyric and dramatic form ; for did not the ‘men who worked’ 
and the ‘women who wept’ join in a brief service and sing the hundred 
and twenty-first Psalm, before the herring-fleet put off to sea,—spite of 
which the old bay would darken with columns of the waterspouts, and 
the storm-wracks, ‘ragged and brown,’ would sweep the sky, and the 
terrified crews would desert their nets, and flee for dear life—often perish- 
ing amid the angry breakers, or on the cruel rocks, in sight of parents, 
and wives, and home, ‘Now that you haye seen the dear old Paradise, 
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he wrote to his wife, after her first visit in 1854, ‘you know what was the 
inspiration of my life before I met you.’ ; 

The school-life at Clifton and Helston did much ; King’s College did 
more : Cambridge, from the educational point of view, did most of all. 
This was no ordinary student of classics and mathematics, such as we 
easily measure by the conventional standard,—the boy proses and 
versifies, the youth broods over dark problems of society, and dreams of 
great deeds of reform; the ‘double first’ at Magdalen is an embryo 
Socialist, a doubter in the sphere of religious philosophy. 

The attempt to trace the process whereby Kingsley conquered his 
spectral difficulties cannot be made here ; his wife’s charming biography 
makes it all clear enough. Se was his good genius in nearly everything, 
—if she somewhat weakened his critical apparatus, and helped to over- 
develop his emotional side, who shall presume to judge her? It is the 
story of a double life ; like one of those binary stars we have heard of, 
the wife and the husband shine in one clear, effulgent ray, henceforth. 
The years 1840 and 1841 find him and leave him struggling hard against 
the new Rationalism which hails from German fields of Biblical scholar- 
ship,—the same which Colenso. found to be so fascinating, and so 
impossible to confute or evade. But Kingsley was made of more plastic 
stuff,—less simple in mental make, more richly imaginative, and touching 
human life (especially English life) at all its various points. Such.a 
nature as his could never be overcome by facts, figures, and arguments, 
even in earthly affairs. He was too sensitive, too mobile, too passionately- 
pledged to work on all sides, and in the most spreading circles of influence. 
His soldierly nature revolted against the clerical ideal as it stood, but all 
the same he loved to obey as well as to command ; and while his heart 
cried out against the austerities of the Oxford School, his intellect worked 
more fluently and less rigidly than the rationalistic intellect usually does. 
Neither Low Church nor High Church appealed to him; he was of that 
new variety the time was shaping, a Broad Churchman by fresh, open con- 
viction from the start. The religious life after the pattern set by Newman, 
and Keble,and Pusey, was impossible to him,—and yet he had more in com- 
mon with them on the devotional and esthetic side than he quite realised. 

The Curacy of Eversley now became Kingsley’s training-ground, and 
all his roots struck into that soil. On the borders of the New Forest 
peopled with a hardy race of peasants, and offering varied pursuits of a 
scientific sort, he found the place congenial ; its neglected services began 
to wear a new attraction for the villagers,—a parson who loved nature so 
well,—-who could land a fish, too, and bring down a crow,—rose in their 
esteem rapidly. He picked up enough knowledge of music to become an 
authority with the choir ; and dosed the sick poor at times—not forgetting 
that ‘kitchen-physic’ was the best. It was a good time for priest and 
people before he married Miss Grenfell, and succeeded to the old Rector’s 
full charge, but it grew better after. 

The story of how Eversley was civilized, and in a far truer and deeper 
sense than the word often means, evangelised by the Kingsleys, is one of 
many such. With all its faults, the Church of England has been able to 
plant fruitful pastorates in many a fair hamlet, such as Gray sings of in 
his ‘Elegy,—and in many a foul one, too, where the smoke of the factory 
has begrimed the landscape, and turned a little Paradise into a battered 
and decrepit-looking heap of so-called houses, 7 . 
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It is not possible to sum up, ever so briefly, Kingsley’s activities as a 
_ parish clergyman and philanthropist; and it would be vain to touch on 
his versatile literary work.: He managed to carry them on together ; 
never quite ceasing to be the author while he was giving night-school 
lessons, with a blackboard at his side, and betraying the preacher in all 
that he wrote—whether it was about the wonders of the shore, or tropical 
scenery, or the Roman and the Teuton, or ‘Madam Howand Lady Why,’ 
All his characteristics came out every time,—so it seems to me. He 
was, in the grain of him,a mystic, a disciple of F. D. Maurice,— 
that Broad Church mystic, who founded a school of apologists for 
creeds and articles, which struck the keynote of compromise, to the tune 
of ‘Let us all agree to disagree, and then be happy together. Kingsley 
used to denounce priestcraft; yet he said to one of his curates, ‘I am 
nothing if not a priest.’ Of course, he used the word in a Carlylean 
sense,—just as he would vindicate Puritanism and Protestantism, while 
stoutly rebuking their narrowness. The true priest, said he, was one 
ordained by temperament and training for the high office of keeping busy 
men and women in memory of a Present God. 

How Kingsley lived and worked in those long and quiet years ; how 
he grew famous, lectured to University audiences and popular assemblies 
on many historical and scientific themes—touching nothing save to adorn 
it; how his poems and ballads stirred the hearts of rich and poor, and 
his tales for children and grown-up people grew to be first favourites at 
the libraries, and his correspondence grew and grew, and his Christian 
Socialism took many later (and perhaps wiser) forms, and Eversley 
became a place where pilgrims resorted, and then Chester had periodical 
benefits from him—while Westminister and Stanley sheltered him at last, 
—are not these things known by most of us? His colleague, Dean 
Howson, loved him dearly; and I have myself heard much of his pacings 
up and down the cloisters, while in residence at the old town on the Dee, 
—pipe in one hand, and book in the other. 

What he was to his home circle, his ‘ Letters and Memorials’ hint to 
us,—to friends and pupils, also, we may partly guess. And what a 
worker! He did the life-work of at least three men,—and all he did was 
inspired by noble purpose. Even his novels are spiritual exercises, 
‘Hypatia’ sounds the depths of awe, and ‘ Westward Ho’ stirs the soul 
like a trumpet-call to holy warfare. Always he is in earnest, always alive 
to his finger-tips. The crucial problems of life and destiny are never 
quite out of sight ; even careless, happy childhood is reminded that they 
wait the solution of the years. 

No sort of justice can be done to such a character and such a life- 
work here. It is as your guide to sources of high spiritual influence, and 
not as your substitute in the holy and delightful task of coming into 
contact with such natures as Kingsley’s at first hand, that I devote these 
brief spaces of time to studies that must needs be fragmentary. He died 
at last, as he had lived, the centre of a circle which had learned to covet 
God’s best gifts—especially charity,—mourned by the first in the land 
as by the humblest. 

When critical pens got to work, they said, truly enough, that he was 
not a proper scientist, nor a man of speculative power ; also that history 
was to him a gallery of striking figures, and not a rigidly inductive study. 
He was too intuitive and mercurial, the Saturday reviewer said, Thomas 
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Hughes wrote very differently about ‘Parson Lot. So did Dean Stanley 
when he had to meet a sorrowing multitude in the Abbey, the Sunday 
after Kingsley’s death, which took place on January 23rd, 1875. He 
enlarged upon Kingsley’s manifold sympathy, which made him the friend 
of young and old, wise and simple, small and great. 

But his own words, the last he uttered under that roof which covers 
the dust of so many heroes and mighty men, may well dwell in our 
hearts. 

‘And now, friends—almost all friends unknown—and’ alas! never to 
be known by me, you who are to me as people floating down a river ; 
while I, the preacher, stand upon the bank, and call, in hope that some 
of you may catch some word of mine, ere the great stream shall bear you 
out of sight, or catch, at least, this one word—the last which I shall 
speak here for many months, and which sums up all which I have been 
trying to say to you of late :— 

‘Fix in your minds—or rather, ask God to fix in your minds—this one 
idea of an absolutely good God; good as all forms of goodness which 
you respect and love in man are good; good as you, and I, and every 
honest man, understand the plain word good’ 

So he lived—aspiring after a finer harmony than words and symbols 
can embody,—in the spirit of that entry in the child’s album, 


‘Be good, sweet maid, and let who will be clever, 
Do noble things, not dream them, all day long ; 
And so make life, death, and that vast forever, 
One glad, sweet song,’ 


H. W. PERRIS. 


THE CANON OF THE-OLD TESTAMENT. 
I].—THE PROPHETS. 


EFERENCE has been made already to the fact that the Hebrew 
Bible, which is arranged differently from our English version, 
consists of three parts. With the first of these parts —viz.,the Law 
or Pentateuch—we have dealt in the first article. We have now to 
consider the second division of the sacred books—viz., the Prophets. 
This division includes (1) ‘the prior prophets’—z.e., the books of Joshua, 
Judges, Samuel, Kings; (2) ‘the posterior prophets’—z.e., Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and the twelve minor prophets. Here two or 
three points deserve careful notice. First, the Jews classed certain 
books, which we more naturally consider historical, under the title 
of Prophets. We can only conjecture the reason why, for example, 
Joshua was placed among the prophetical books. It may have been that 
prophetical spirit and authority were ascribed to these historical works— 
other books of sacred history, like Esther and Chronicles, being still un- 
written, or too recent to obtain canonical authority. Again, this second 
division of the canon does not contain the Book of Daniel. For reasons 
which will be given presently that work has no place among the 
prophetical books of the Hebrew Bible. Thirdly, the order of the 
prophetical books varied in different schools of Jewish learning. The 
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Talmud places the Book of Isaiah after Jeremiah and Ezekiel, and we 
meet with the same order in some French and German MSS. of the 
Hebrew Bible. Lastly, it has been supposed that Ruth and Lamentations 
were at one time placed among the prophetical writings, the former being 
regarded as an appendix to the Book of Judges, the latter to that of 
Jeremiah. We have, however, no certain proof that this plan was ever 
followed in the Hebrew text. 

At what date was this second part of the Hebrew Bible added to the 
Law? The true date must be later than 444 B.c. In that year canonical 
authority was given to the Law, but the full account in Wehem. viii.-x. 
contains no allusion to prophetical books. On the other hand the 
prophetical books must have held their place in the canon as early as 
200 B.C. This seems to be clear from the following facts. The son of 
Sirach, writing about 170 B.C., speaks (xlix. 10) of the ‘twelve prophets’ ; 
and as he also refers to the Book of Isaiah in the whole of its compass 
(including chapters xl.-lxvi.), to Jeremiah, and to Ezekiel, we may reason- 
ably conclude that he was acquainted with the prophetical books in their 
present form, and looked upon them as canonical. His grandson, who 
came to Egypt in 132 B.c., and translated the wisdom of the son of Sirach 
into Greek, places the prophetical books by the side of the Law, and 
mentions the fact that they had been translated into Greek. The most 
important evidence comes from the Book of Daniel, which was written 
about 165 B.c. ‘I, Daniel, understood by the books the number of the 
years whereof the word of the Lord came to Jeremiah.’ Here Jeremiah 
has its place among the ‘books,’ and the context shows that he means 
sacred books. In fact, we might very well translate ‘in’ or ‘by the 
Bible,’ a technical term of which the passage just quoted furnishes the 
earliest instance. But the place of Daniel in the Hebrew Bible is the 
strongest confirmation of the fact that the canonical authority of the 
prophetical books was established about 200 B.c. It seems strange that 
Daniel was placed outside of the prophetical list. Few books were more 
popular and more deeply venerated, as we know from the New Testament. 
It attained authority from the beginning, as we may gather from its use 
in the First Book of Maccabees. Many fanciful reasons have been given 
by Jewish and Christian divines to account for the exclusion. But the 
history of the canon explains the whole difficulty. When the prophetical 
writings were collected and placed after the Law as the second part of 
the Hebrew Bible, there was no room for a new prophet. The list had 
been already closed. 

We can divine easily enough the motives which led to the canonisation 
of the prophetical writings. The books themselves had been read and 
studied for centuries. Later prophets—such as Ezekiel, and the unknown 
prophet whose works have been united to that of Isaiah—made large use 
of the writings left by their predecessors. The exile, and the period 
which followed it, served to endear the prophetic books to pious souls. 
The Israelite, amidst national ruin which seemed hopeless, comforted 
himself with the thought that the calamity had been foretold long before 
it happened and believed that God would yet avenge his saints. He felt 
that prophecy was dying out. Malachi expects no successor in his 
office, no prophetical line like that promised in Dew. xvii. 18. He 
simply annouces (iv. 5, 6) that an old prophet, viz., Elijah, will reappear 
for the regeneration of God’s people, It seemed impossible that a new 
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prophet should arise (1 JMJacc. ix. 27, iv. 46). Men felt that the creative 
period had passed away ; and even when an author had something new 
to say, he often preferred to speak in the name and character of some 
departed worthy, of some mythical hero, or else professed himself the 
mere expositor of more ancient and authoritative documents. It was this 
reverence for the past which led the scribes to admit the prophetical 
writings into their Bible, and to regard this part of the collection as 
complete and closed for ever. In the time of Jesus (how much earlier we 
do not know) the prophets were read along with the law in the synagogue. 
As yet, however, the reader was free to make his own selection from the 
prophetical roll (ZLwée iv. 17). A Jewish scholar (First) attributes the 
institution of regular lessons from the prophets, corresponding to the 
divisions of the Law into sections for use in the synagogue, to the time 
of Trajan or Hadrian. 

The Scribes who collected and canonised the prophetical writings did 
their work well. We may feel some surprise that they were willing to 
clothe with canonical authority writings which breathe an anti-legal spirit, 
or which, as is the case with Ezekiel, are certainly legal, but which diverge 
from the institutions of a Law nominally Mosaic, but really later than 
Ezekiel’s own time. We need not attribute this method to any largeness 
of heart on the part of the Scribes. They had no doubt orthodox methods 
of explaining heretical scriptures till they were explained away. Finally, 
it must be remembered that the prophets were subjected by the Scribes 
to many alterations before they were placed in the Hebrew Bible, though 
few of these alterations betray dogmatic or ritual bias. Isaiah has suffered 
most, probably because his prophecies were too short to form a roll 
about equal in size to the roll of the twelve (minor) prophets, of Jeremiah, 
or of Ezekiel. Accordingly, many additions were made from extraneous 
sources, and the book (i.-xxxix.) was closed with a historical narrative. 
Later still the long prophecy or prophecies contained in chap. xl.-]xvi. 
were added to the roll. Jeremiah also has suffered much, though not so 
much, as appears from a comparison of the Hebrew text with the arrange- 
ment and text in the Ixx.: and Micah and Zechariah have been treated 
like Isaiah. Ezekiel has escaped without serious loss or addition. 

It is to be observed that the work of the Scribes met with no opposi- 
tion from any party. The assertion that the Sadducees merely accepted 
the Law, and rejected the Prophets, is due to a misunderstanding on the 
part of Christian writers from Tertullian onwards, and has no support in 
Jewish literature. 

W. E. ADDIS. 


THE STORY OF RELIGION IN IRELAND. 
IX.—THE REIGN OF QUEEN MARY. 


N tracing the history of religion in Ireland we have seen how at first 
the Church of Rome had no legal supremacy over the Irish 
Church: how chiefly through the instrumentality of the Danes, and 
Anglo-Normans, that supremacy was enforced : how-it was abolished by 
Henry VIII.; and now under Mary, who succeeded her brother, we . 
again see it revived, though only to be again ‘abolished on the accession 
of her sister Elizabeth, These later changes scarcely touched the masses 
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of the people, being little more than alterations in legal phraseology. 
Much of what passes for the Reformation in Ireland was like a drama in 
a language unknown to the audience, which neither hisses nor applauds 
because it cannot understand. 

The ecclesiastical legislation of Henry VIII. which was. directed 
against the Pope, was executed in Ireland with but little energy, the ex- 
tent of its operation was limited, and its effect was but superficial. What 
had been weakly executed was easily abolished. The Castle officials 
shewed that they were now ready to conform to any religion that 
happened to be professed by those in power. Sir Anthony St. Leger was 
once more appointed Lord Deputy. Though he had supported Protest- 
antism under Edward, and had, as we have seen, contended with Dowdall 
against the supremacy of Rome, he was quite ready, under his new 
sovereign, to pursue an exactly opposite policy. 

But though a man may turn his back upon his past he is apt at times 
to be unpleasantly reminded of it. And this happened to St. Leger. 
When Protestantism was in fashion he had ‘rhymed against the real 
presence for his pastime.’ Vain of his verses he had—‘let the papers fall 
where ‘courtiers might light thereon.’ The fact that various copies of 
these verses in his own hand, were extant, was eagerly taken advantage of 
by his enemies ; and this, it is said, led to his recall in 1556: for what 
was highly applauded by the courtiers of Edward VI. was regarded very 
differently by the courtiers of Mary. 

The new state of things in church and state resulted in the vacation of 
some bishopricks. 

The married clergy, high and low, had to give up their benefices. 
Browne, who had ruled so long in Dublin, was deprived of his arch- 
bishoprick, while Dowdall was recalled from abroad, and restored to the 
archbishoprick of Armagh, that see again regaining its pre-eminence 
over Dublin. 

When men so moderate as Browne and others were thus dealt with, 
it is no marvel that Bale had to flee the country. The most energetic 
and strenuous of all the reformers in Ireland, he had made many enemies. 

When Mary was proclaimed queen on the 20th of August efforts were 
made to induce him to wear the cope, crosier and mitre in the procession. 
This he refused to do, affirming that ‘he was not Moses’ minister but 
Christ’s,’ and taking the New Testament in his hand he proceeded to the 
market cross at Kilkenny, to address the people, but much to his annoy- 
ance, his prebendaries, determined that the mitre and crosier should not 
be slighted, had got two disguised priests, one to bear the mitre before 
him, the other the crosier, ‘making three procession pageants instead of 
one.’ He adds—‘ The young men, in the forenoon, played a tragedy of 
God’s promises in the old law, at the market cross, with organ playings, 
and songs very aptly. In the afternoon again they played a comedy of 
Saint John Baptist’s preaching, of Christ’s baptizing, and of his tempta- 
tion in the wilderness, to the small contentation of the priests and other 
Papists there.’ It is characteristic of Bale that he had thus utilized the 
old custom of acting ‘mysteries’ or miracle plays, and pressed it into 
the service of Protestantism. 

Instead of frowning on the stage, like his Puritan successors, he used 
it for instructing the people, writing the plays himself. 

On the following Thursday, which was St, Bartholomew’s. day, he 
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preached boldly, in defiance of those who had boasted that he would be 
compelled to recant all that he had preached before, taking for his text, 
‘IT am not ashamed of the Gospel, etc.’ ‘Then declared I unto them all 
that I had taught them since my first coming thither, as, that our God 
was but one God, and ought alone to be worshipped ; and that our Christ 
was but one Christ, and ought alone to be trusted to for our redemption 
from sin.’ 

A few days after this bold utterance five of the bishop’s servants, who 
were haymaking about half a mile from his house, were slain. He was 
rescued from what appears to have been a perilous position by the 
sovereign of Kilkenny, who escorted him to the town with three hundred 
footmen and one hundred horsemen. From thence he fled to the castle 
of Lechline, and so to Dublin where he remained for a time among his 
friends. He left Dublin in a small trading vessel, but before they had 
lost sight of land, he was captured by a Flemish man-of-war, and robbed 
of his property. 

The Flemish ship was driven by stress of weather to St. Ives in Corn- 
wall, and thence sailed to Dover, in both of which ports Bale was in 
danger of being arrested for treason. The captain was only prevented 
from giving him up by the offer of asum of money. They then proceeded 
to Holland, where Bale was liberated on payment of thirty pounds. From 
Holland he went to Switzerland, and remained there till the accession 
of Queen Elizabeth, who appointed him to a prebend in Canterbury 
cathedral, an office which he held till his death in November, 1563. 

Mary, like her predecessor, had been proclaimed ‘Supreme Head of 
the Churches of England and Ireland,’ on her accession to the throne, 
and she restored none of the property of the monasteries which had been 
confiscated by her father. She reinstated Dowdall as archbishop of 
Armagh, and primate of all Ireland, though his appointment under her 
father had been disapproved of by the Pope. Other bishops were ap- 
pointed by her, and only some of these appointments appear to have been 
confirmed by the Pope. But the holy see seems to have treated so 
zealous a disciple with considerable indulgence, and to have been thank- 
ful for such small mercies as the restoration to the church of the first 
fruits and tenths, and the revival of the Acts against heresy. 

Sir Anthony St. Leger, whose recall has been alluded to, was suc- 
ceeded by Lord Fitzwalter. He came with strict instructions ‘to set 
forth the honour and dignity of the Pope’s holiness, and see apostolick of 
Rome ;’ and also ‘to punish and repress all heretics and Lollards, and 
their damnable sects, opinions, and errors.’ 

Before these instructions were formally carried out by a revival of the 
old acts, a solemn reconciliation took place between Ireland and the Papal 
see. The Papal bull having been delivered by the Lord Deputy to the 
Lord Chancellor Curwin, archbishop of Dublin, it was read by that pre- 
late while on his knees ‘distinctly in a high voice’ in open parliament 
and the Lords, spiritual and temporal, and the Commons . . . embraced 
it right reverendly, and humbly kneeling upon their knees, being repent- 
ant, and yielding thanks, had Te Deum solemnly sung.’ 

_ Then they proceeded to business, and repealed all the anti-papal acts 
since the twentieth year of King Henry VIII., and revived those old acts. 
against heretics and Lollards, whereby all such as dared to think for 
themselves, and express their thoughts, might be ‘arrested by the 
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diocesan ; and on conviction be kept in prison and tried at his discretion; 
and refusing to abjure, or on relapsing, be delivered to the secular arm 
and burnt for the terror of others.’ 

Despite these old persecuting acts, so solemnly revived, there was 
little if any persecution in Ireland for religious opinion during the reign 
of Mary. This was a remarkable contrast to the state of things in Eng- 
land at the time, and the persecuted English Protestants began to regard 
Ireland as a haven of refuge, and to flock to her shores for safety. 

There is reason to suspect that the Protestant refugees would not have 
remained long unmolested if Mary’s reign had been continued; but some 
two years after the acts referred to had been revived, in November 17th, 
1558, the queen died. 

The sombre and repulsive tragedy of her reign ended for Ireland with 
as bright a little comedy as sober history has ever recorded. 

‘Queen Mary, having dealt severely with the Protestants in England, 
about the latter end of her reign signed a commission for to take the 
same course with them in Ireland; and to execute the same with greater 
force, she nominated Dr. Cole, one of the commissioners, sending the 
commission by this doctor: who in his journey coming to Chester, the 
mayor of that city, hearing that her majesty was sending a messenger 
into Ireland, and he being a churchman, waited on the doctor: who in 
discourse with the mayor, taketh out of a cloak-bag a leather box, saying 
unto him, ‘ Here is a commission that shall lash the heretics of Ireland, 
calling the Protestants by that title. The good woman of the house, 
being well affected to the Protestant religion, and also having a brother 
named John Edmonds, of the same, then a citizen of Dublin, was much 
troubled at the doctor’s words. But watching her convenient time, whilst 
the mayor took his leave and the doctor complimenting him down the 
stairs, she opens the box, and takes the commission out, placing in lieu 
thereof a sheet of paper with a pack of cards, the knave of clubs faced 
uppermost and wrapped up. The doctor, coming up to his chamber, 
suspecting nothing of what had been done, put up the box as formerly. 
The next day going to the water-side, wind and weather serving him, he 
sails towards Ireland, and landed on the 7th of October, 1558, at Dublin; 
then coming to the castle, the Lord Fitzwalter, being the Lord Deputy, 
sent for him to come before him and the privy council, who coming in, 
after he had made a speech, relating upon what account he came over, 
he presents the box unto the Lord Deputy: who causing it to be opened, 
that the secretary might read the commission, there was nothing save a 
pack of cards, with the knave of clubs uppermost ; which not only startled 
the Lord Deputy and Council, but the doctor, who assured them that he 
had a commission, but knew not how it was gone. Then the Lord Deputy 
made answer, ‘Let us have another commission, and we will shuffle the 
cards in the meanwhile.” The doctor being troubled in his mind went 
his way, and returned into England, and coming to the court obtained 
another commission; but staying for the wind at the water-side, news 
came unto him that Queen Mary was dead. And thus God preserved 
the Protestants in Ireland,’ ; 

Queen Elizabeth, who was ever an admirer of ready wit and courage, 
was, we are told, much amused by this story, and sending for Elizabeth 
Edmonds, or Mattershed as she became on her marriage, gave her a life- 
pension of forty pounds a year. CLEMENT PIKE, 
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II].—THEIR ADAPTATION. 
I do not imagine that I am going to say anything new, in what I am 
writing on this branch of my subject. But when selecting hymns, one 
has inevitably to consider the question of their adaptation and alteration; 
and so I feel inclined to go over-the old ground, to some extent. It is 
often a good thing to refresh one’s sense of what may reasonably be said 
on both sides of a subject. 

And my sense of what may thus be reasonably said, has been re- 
freshed a good deal of late by letters, friends interested in the subject, 
have kindly sent me. I have realised that when we have put our best 
reasons in the scale, the balance will, for each of us, probably be turned 
by our associations or prepossessions, by that personal somewhat, which 
lies deeper than reasons, and is stronger than reasons. The friends who 
have written, have expressed very decided preferences on opposite sides, 
and I confess, both sides have seemed to be in the right. I really wanted 
to agree with them both ; and to some extent did so. One side always 
wanted to go back to original versions ; the other side wanted to eliminate, 
to modify, to re-adjust. 

In fact, there are two points of view from which we may regard the 
matter. First, there is the point of view of the author. After all, it is his 
own feeling he has wished to express, his own sense of joy or sorrow, of 
outreaching for the Divine help, and of Divine response, not yours. 
What business have you, or anybody, to interfere, to excise, to pare down, 
to trim away, to reduce what he has said, to the air and aspect you judge 
fitting? Very slight changes are enough to introduce foreign elements, 
to alter the air, to make it something different from what the author made 
it; to take away its individuality, to rob it of its special character. 
Hands off! Enjoy it if you can, but do not mutilate it. 

If I were a hymn-writer, I should feel very strongly on this point. I 
would not let anybody omit or alter a line, a word, a syllable, a capital, a 
comma. I would be as inflexible as a bishop, as unyielding as a 
publisher. I would invoke pains and penalties. I would threaten to 
stop the sale of the book in which there had been any tampering with 
the original. I would snub the carelessness or the presumption of the 
editor who erased, who transposed, who substituted, who began at the 
second verse instead of the first. I would be absolutely irreconcilable. 

And not being a hymn-writer, whatever literary instinct I might have, 
would all be on the side of the literary inviolability of any work great or 
small. I should want the thing absolutely as the author left it. I should 
want just the shade of sentiment, just the turn of phrase, just the 
individuality he stamped on it. I should not want it improved, I should 
not want it decorated, I should not want it stretched this way or that. I 
should not want it restored, I should not want anybody else’s work 
inserted. I should simply want it let alone, that it might always remain 
a glass to show me the mind and heart of its writer ; his peculiar mode 
of perceiving and feeling ; even his limitations and his illusions. How 
should I dare to alter a line of a hymn, any more than of Wordsworth, or 
Tennyson? 


But there is also the point of view of the user of the hymn. A hymn 
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is meant to be used. It is meant to be used by others, not the 
writer only, and to serve as a vehicle for their emotions no less than 
its writer’s. It is not like a sonnet for instance. You read the sonnet 
sympathetically, admiringly, you feel its echo in your own mind, but 
you do not adopt it, you do not take the responsibility of it on yourself. 
It remains the author’s. It does not disturb any of us, if it should not 
harmonise with our way of looking at life. But when you sing a hymn 
you feel that you do take a kind of responsibility for it. You adopt it as 
yours. We no longer have to do with the purely literary feeling toward 
it. It is not a piece of china we put ina cabinet and look at, admire 
for its graceful or fantastic shape, or its charming ornamentation, but a 
piece of china we put on our table for service as well as beauty. 

Now there are many hymns we have learned to love, which do express, 
substantially, feelings we want to express, which we can use heartily 
and gladly, and feel we get good from, as a whole, but somewhere there 
is an epithet, an allusion, a phrase that chokes us. It does not in the 
least offend us in the writer, it only offends us when we try to say it for 
ourselves. It rests on some belief we cannot hold, it implies something 
we know to be untrue. May we not take the stumbling-stone out of the 
way? May we not make such slight modification as will save this jar to 
our intellectual honesty? May we not remove the discordant, the 
obsolete, that which now impedes the full enjoyment of the hymn? May 
not the same process go on in the hymn, as goes on in all living forms, 
yes, and in all the forms man himself makes for lasting use,—namely, 
the gradual process of eliminating that portion of the structure which is 
no longer adapted to its purpose, of alteration and adjustment to present 
use, whereby the old is incorporated with the new, and remains service- 
able? Consider it a moment. Are we not honouring the hymn more 
highly when we refuse to discard it, when we retain it, though with some 
modification, than when we throw it aside? Just as a man honours the 
home of his fathers more highly, when he alters it just enough to admit of 
an expanded or a better arranged life in it, than when he pulls it down 
altogether, and builds an entirely new house’in its place. 

That is the point of view of the user of hymns;—of him who is thinking 
principally, not of the author and his rights ; nor of their literary merits ; 
but of their practical service ; who desires to get their value out of them. 
And, as far as I can see, these two points of view are going to remain 
always exactly where they are now, and their relations are not likely to 
alter in the least. 

In face of them, there seem to be, as usual, three courses open to us. 

(a) We may continue to use certain hymns just as they are, our 
repugnance to bits of them notwithstanding. 

(6) We may let them alone altogether. 

(c) We may alter them to some extent, so as to keep all we love, and 
profit by, and leave out what offends. ; 

And I do not see but that these three courses will always remain 
open, just as they now are ; and I do not see that there will ever be any 
other courses open to us. Each of them is open to objection, but one of 
them we must take, notwithstanding. 

We do not want to continue using language that is repugnant to us. 
It is like walking with pebbles in our shoes. Such language will end by 
fastening our attention on itself, and creating a centre of intellectual 
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irritation. The irritation is likely to spread and spread till it mars all our 
edification. 

We do not want to give up, we cannot give up hymns which have 
become bound up with our religious experience, which express it with so 
much tenderness and power, because of a phrase. We want them not 
only because we love them, but because they are a language common 
to all Christians, enabling them to realise how much common life they 
share. We want them, because through them we realise the continuity 
of religious life and aspiration, that river of God which flows through 
the ages. 

We do not want to alter anything, if it can be helped. It isa perilous 
business, a presumptuous business, a business to make the adventurous 
pause. Do you think you would like to touch up Fra Angelico, or 
Cimabue, or even the work of lesser men? 

Well, the best solution that occurs to me, is,—to ¢o take all three 
courses. And this is not so absurd as it sounds. In these matters of 
sensibility, of feeling, absolute opposition, hard and fast lines, are out of 
place. Beauty, fitness, even truth, are,!in moral and esthetic matters,—how 
largely—affairs of degree, of more or less—of shadings—of combinations. 
You cannot bestride a chasm of ten feet, but you can very easily cross 
one of ten inches. There is a certain degree of gzve to apparently un- 
yielding substances, and there is a degree of ezve to our most obdurate 
convictions. Not a wide degree, but a narrow one, yet this narrow one 
is enough to accommodate them sufficiently to each other. One cannot 
find an inflexible rule, each case must be judged on its own grounds. 
And even then, one has to remember that a finer sensibility, a more 
flexible mind, one that guaged more accurately the meaning of terms, 
might have judged differently. Not to impose our own measure too 
peremptorily, to leave a margin of variation, seems desirable here. 

There are hymns where what one objects to, is trifling; it almost 
disappears when you examine it; it is not very repugnant ; perhaps there 
is a meaning in it which you can accept. In any case, you find this 
blemish—if it be one—does not seriously interfere with your acceptance 
of the hymn as a whole. Well a hymn is not a mathematical formula. 
Why not take it as itis? Is it necessary to be always turning round and 
round the doubtful phrase? Pass it. Do not dwell on it. I think there 
are hymns we may accept without too finical criticism. We do ourselves 
harm, we take freedom and flexibility out of our emotion when we thus 
strain and worry over minutiz. With regard to hymns of this sort, let 
us take the first course. 

But there are some hymns where this repugnance is serious. It 
cannot be overcome. What we dislike is wrought into the very texture 
ofthe hymn. Its whole mode of conception is foreign to us. Take the 
magnificent hymn of Toplady, for instance, known and sung all over the 
world, ‘ Rock of ages, cleft for me,’—what is the use of our trying to do 
anything with that? It is impossible to us. Someone might write 
another hymn, beginning ‘Rock of ages,’ and it might be a good one; 
but we can’t readjust the old one. We only spoil it. We have to let it 
alone. Take Cowper’s hymn— There is a fountain filled with blood ’— 
so full of tender meaning to many pious souls, so associated with their 
most precious experiences. What can we do with that? Nothing. It’ 


is of no use to us. With regard to such hymns let us take the second 
course. 
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Then there are the hymns where the ground of offence is serious, 
perhaps, but localised in a line, a phrase ; where it can be removed with- 
out cutting into any vital part. Let us take, for instance, a beautiful 
hymn of Charles Wesley, beginning, ‘God of Jesus, hear me now,’ a hymn 
of self-consecration. In the last line of the verse the word ‘ Messiah’ 
occurs. It is one of the words that are foreign to our thought of Jesus. 
Still if it only occurred once we should pass it. But it recurs in each 
verse. It obtrudes itself. And now this Messianic idea is obsolete for 
us. So vivid to the Jewish Christian, it has lost its significance to us. 
It really died in a couple of centuries after Jesus. And its effect on us 
is to remove Jesus into a remote order of ideas, to make him unreal. It 
is an evil to alter, let us admit it, but here is a case where it seems the 
lesser evil. Well then, here let us alter, but let us bear in mind certain 
limitations. Let us not alter more than we need. Let us substitute for 
Messiah a name as dear to his friends, but one that has lasted, one we 
can use still, one Charles Wesley often used. Let us say ‘the Master’ 
instead of Messiah. Thus we minimise our alteration. We only change 
an expression whose value is lost for us, one that is receding—that grows 
dim and faint—for one that holds its own, that is still fresh, 

I spoke of limitations just now. Let us briefly see what these may 
be. I think, in the case of a living author, we should obtain his consent 
to the modification we propose. If we cannot obtain it, we should give 
up either the alteration or the hymn. When the author is not living, I 
think, of course, we should limit ourselves to the least alteration possible, 
and I think we ought not to try to make him say what he would not have 
said? even if we pass over something that he did say. What we should 
aim at is to find that common term which he and we may both use. We 
do not want to alter the essential character of his feeling—we only want 
to translate it from a narrow, an archaic form, into a broader and living 
one. And perhaps we have some right to believe that this is what the 
author himself, in his fuller light and clearer vision, would be glad to 
have done. We have perhaps the right to assume that were he writing 
under the influence of present thought and present tendencies he would 
have felt them even as we do. 

The tendency of time is inevitably to detach the hymn more and more 
from the personality of its author. It belongs more and more to the 
world at large. At length, one may say it becomes entirely detached 
from him. It stands alone. It is no longer a private outpouring. It 
stands no longer for its writer, but for the congregation. It becomes 
charged with new meanings, just as words themselves become thus 
charged, in the continous process of using them. It is saturated with the 
ideas, the emotions of those who sing it. It accumulates a force it did 
not possess at first. Whose is this force? It is theirs, yours, mine. 


We have all contributed ; we have all acquired a claim to it. 
CHARLOTTE FARRINGTON. 


LESSONS FOR THE LITTLE ONES. 


AM constantly being asked by the teachers of the younger classes in 
I our Sunday school for something which the little ones can read them- 


selves—most of the excellent books published by the Sunday School 
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Association being too difficult in language—and I have ransacked the 
shops only to find that what is easy enough is not worth reading. 

I know that many will say that reading round is an antiquated method . 
of teaching and therefore not to be encouraged. I think it largely de- 
pends upon the teacher. To many it is a valuable assistance to have the 
eye as well as the ear occupied; and, as all who have to do with young 
children know, they at any rate want variety, and it needs a very ex- 
perienced teacher to keep them interested for an hour, or an hour and a 
half in a room with other classes. But many of our teachers with a real 
love of the children and a conscientious wish to do their best have little 
either of experience or education. 

This is apt to lead to teaching of such a desultory nature that very 
little more is done than to keep the children out of mischief for an hour 
or two. ‘The aim of these lessons is to suggest a variety of means of en- 
forcing some central idea for the day, one of them being a passage easy 
enough for the little ones to read themselves with interest, and I cannot 
help thinking that they will meet a need in those schools where the 
teachers of the little ones are mostly drawn from the elder scholars and 
have had little experience in teaching. 


Hints to the Teacher. 


The hymn, or one verse of it, may be given out the previous Sunday 
to be learned at home and repeated in class, first asking one or two 
children chosen at random to say it, then the whole class together as 
softly as can be managed, or it may be taught to the children by their 
repeating it after the teacher. 

Then take the scripture passage and read it to them, or better still 
tell it to them in simple language—asking the meaning of any hard words. 

If there is a picture, show it now, making the children tell you as much 
about it as possible, which will draw out their powers of observation and 
test their memories of what you have just told them. 

Then let them read the story and finally give your lesson, summing up 
all that has gone before. 


A Trust. 


Hymn.—‘God entrusts to all, talents few or many.’ (S.S. Hymn Book, 151.) 
Bible-reading.—Parable of the talents.—Madé#, xxv. 14-28. 


Illustrative Story. 


‘COME here, Lily, I want you.’ 

Mother was in the house but Lily was outside at play. She loved 
play, but she was a good girl and she came at once and said, ‘Yes 
mother, what do you want?’ R 

‘You are my big girl now, Lily,’ said her mother, ‘and I must trust 
you. I must go out for along time. Your aunt is ill and she has no one 
to see to her. I must go for all day, and you must mind baby and Mary. 
You must not go out to play. You must stay in and keep them good.’ 

‘Yes, mother,’ said Lily, ‘I will try. I will take care of baby, and 
get father’s tea, and do what you do.’ ‘ 

‘Good-bye, then,’ said mother, and she went out at the door. 

When she was gone Lily said, ‘Now I will show mother how well I. 
can do.’ Baby was in bed, and Mary was at play witha doll. She loved 
her doll. It came from the fair and was made of wood. 
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Mary was a very little girl. She was two, but Lily was six. Lily put 
some coal on the fire, and then sat down to sew, but soon baby began to 
cry, so she took him up and he sat on her knee, but the time was long 
without mother, and Mary got cross. 

Just then came a tap at the door. It was Nellie who lived next door 

and she said, ‘O Lily, do come quick. There is a Punch and Judy down 
oh next street,’ and Lily, forgetting she had a trust ran out to see the 
show. 
_ Are you not sorry? She got up to the show and it was fun to see 
it, but she soon said, ‘Oh dear, I forgot Mary and baby, what will mother 
say, and back she ran. When she got to the door a sad sight met her 
eye. Mary’s frock was on fire, and she did cry, the fire hurt her so much. 
She was a very little girl, as I told you, and she did not know she must 
not play with fire, so she took a stick out of the fire and it fell on her 
frock, and made it all on fire. 

Lily ran to call Nellie’s mother, and she came and put out the fire with 
a mat, and put oil on the burns, but Mary had to go to bed and was in 
great pain. 

Lily cried and felt so bad, for it was her fault. If she had not gone out, 
Mary would not have been hurt. When mother came home she told her 
all. Mother was sad. .She was sad for Mary who was in pain, and she 
was sad for Lily, for she said, ‘I left you in trust. You said you would 
take care of Mary and baby and not go out, and you forgot, and now 
poor Mary is hurt. I cannot trust you again for a long time.’ 

‘Oh, mother,’ said Lily, ‘I am so sorry.’ 

‘Yes,’ said her mother, ‘I know you are sorry, but you must be more 
than sorry, you must not do it again, and I do not think you will, tor 
when Nellie or someone asks you to come, you will think of poor Mary in 
her pain and say ‘ No,’—mother has left me in trust. I will show her she 
can trust me now.’ 


Teacher’s Lesson Notes. 


Now do you understand what a trust is? 

In the parable the master gave his servants something in trust. What 
was it? It was not for their very own. They were to use it for him till 
his return and then give it back. Now Lily, in the other story, had a trust, 
too, though rather a different sort of one. What was it? Did she keep it 
faithfully ? 

The hymn says ‘God entrusts to all talents few or many.’ Has God 
given you anything in trust, that is, to use for Him? Yes. God made 
your hands. You must not use them to steal or fight, but teach them to 
do all sorts of useful work. Clever, willing hands are talents given us 
in trust. 

Multiply the examples. Tongues, eyes, etc. Then take a different 
sort, as Time, wasting it or using it; Health, taking care of it, etc. Then 
if you have time speak of what are more usually thought of as talents— 
special gifts, such as a beautiful voice for singing, or great quickness over 
lessons, etc., but in all cases trying to bring out the idea that they are 
held in trust, and that if we do not make the best use of them we fail in 


our trust, as Lily did, 
4 AL tee 
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MUSIC IN THE SUNDAY SCHOOL. 
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[8 Measures Symphony. | 


Notge.—The above music is intended for use after the Benediction, or at 
some other suitable place in the Sunday school service, 


